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nary, great as it is, is far less effective than the roster on paper would show. A 
thorough exposure of England's weakness would make her empire totter, and 
nothing would so conduce to this end as one great defeat. 

Secondly, as to the United States : Victory in such a war would be almost 
worse than defeat. It would certainly foster our warlike spirit and tend to trans- 
form us into a great military nation, which now we essentially are not. The lust 
of aggrandizement would poison our blood. The military possibilities of such a 
nation as this, once its energies were turned in this direction, can hardly be com- 
puted. We should hanker after fresh conquests. Mexico and Central America 
would ultimately feed our maw, and the American Republic would stretch from 
the frozen zone nearly to the Equator. Such a united dominion, including interests 
so hostile and irreconcilable, could not last under a republican form. The cen- 
trifugal forces would be irresistible. Final end— monarchy or the cleaving apart 
into a dozen fresh fragments, either case accompanied by the terrors of civil war. 

Such would be probable results of a war with Great Britain if it were fought 
to the bitter end. The effect on the interests of the civilized world at large, 
though more indirect, would seriously retard them in their onward march. 
Anglo-Saxon pride does not harbor a false conceit in believing that in the 
harmonious action of the English-speaking peoples the world's prosperity largely 
hongs. Q. T. Febris. 

II. 

RESTRICTION OR PROHIBITION ? 

Seven distinguished men, in the August number, discuss the drink evil 
and the question of prohibition. They all agree as to the magnitude of the evil, 
and that, if the manufacture and sale of intoxicants was stopped, the evil would 
oease. Thus far, every intelligent and candid man must agree with them. But is 
not that the position of doctrinaires, dealing with an ideal race, and an ideal 
world, rather than the treatment of the subject by statesmen, who have an actual 
world and a wicked race to deal with ? To my apprehension, it does not touch 
the core of the subject. 

"While it is hardly possible to exaggerate the magnitude of the evil, and is an 
axiom that the evil would cease if it was impossible to procure the means of the 
indulgence, yet the fact is that, in most states and nations, prohibition at present 
is an impossibility. The practical question, therefore, is, what then is to be done ? 
Neal Dow is the only one of the seven who attempts to answer that question. He 
says: " If we cannot have it forbidden and suppressed we will not consent that 
it shall have legal permission or protection. Whatever evil to society may come 
from it, let it be without sanction of the State." In other words, if the manu- 
facture and sale of ardent spirits cannot be prohibited by law, let the manufac- 
ture and sale be open and free to everybody, absolutely unregulated, and unre- 
stricted, and no law take cognizance of its existence as a fact in the life of the 
oommunity. 

Is that the course which wisdom dictates ? Is it the course which we pursue 
with other recognized nuisances ? If we cannot prevent them, do we not do what 
we can to throw obstacles in their way to obstruct them, to diminish their power T 
And is not this the course of wisdom ? If so, then it is plain that in all cases where 
prohibition cannot be enacted, restriction is the true policy. If groggeries are an 
evil, the more of them the worse for the community — the fewer the better. And, 
in such a case, it is an abuse of language to call that " permission " which is a 
restriction. We do not "permit" that which we have no power to prevent. Mr. 
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Dow did not prevent tbe yellow fever at Memphis, the earthquake at 
Charleston, the cyclones in Dakota, the assassination of Lincoln or 
Garfield. Did they then exist by his "permission!" Let the same 
principle be applied to the evils which these seven writers so graphic- 
ally portray. AH who recognize the truthfulness of their portrayal must 
agree to the remedy which they offer wherever it can be applied ; but in those 
numerous, melancholy instances where it cannot be done, throw all possible ob- 
stacles in the way — neither make whiskey conditionally free, as in the Republican 
platform, nor absolutely free, as in the Prohibition platform. Tax it. Tax it 
every way. Tax it heavily. Tax it up to the point of prohibition. Tax it re- 
gardless of the revenue derived from it ; and let this taxation be regarded not as 
a "permission," bat as a restriction. It is better that there should be 
in the City of New York ten groggeries— miscalled "saloons" — than 
a thousand. There is more likelihood that the tired laborer will 
reach his home with the whole of his hard-earned wages in his pocket 
for the benefit of himself and his family if the score of groggeries which now 
fringe the street along which he must pass to reach his home are wiped out, and 
he can only eDter one by going a half-mile out of his course, than there is if invi- 
tations to imbibe are thrust upon him in every square. There is less likelihood that 
the youth will become a frequenter of the groggery and the victim of its debasing 
influences if there is none within a mile of him than if there are a half dozen of 
them in the block in which he lives. It is in the belief of such truths that men act 
in all other affairs. Prohibit an evil if you can. If you cannot, then hamper, ob- 
struct, diminish, weaken. 

" Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more." 

Henry Stockbridgb. 
III. 

ARE WORKINGMEN " C0LPRITS V 

In the June number of the Review, Henry Melrose argues that the working- 
men are responsible for the evils that legislation entails upon the people, for the 
reason that the laboring classes control the popular elections. Mr. Melrose tells 
the toilers that they are the culprits. Is this true ? Grant that the workingmen 
wield the balance of power at the polls, and that by their suffrage bad men are 
elected to office: does it follow that the toilers are the culprits, and that they alone 
are responsible for the wrongs that are committed in the name of government ? If 
not, let us reverse the judgment. 

Unscrupulous politicians, posing as statesmen, have been heard to say that the 
people, being the source of power, are responsible for the abuses in the public ser- 
vice, and that, as the government is corrupt, so are the people. If these imputa- 
tions upon the social body are true, popular government is very little in advance 
of the despotisms of the old world, and, instead of worshiping at the shrine of 
Liberty, the people of the new world have been and are hugging a huge delusion 
in the vain hope and apparent reality that they are devoting themselves to the 
great cause of human freedom and justice. Men high in the councils of the repub- 
lic have uttered some of these slanders against the integrity of their countrymen — 
men whose skirts are besmirched from dragging through the corrupt pools of 
commercial politics. They are the cuttle-fish in the political sea. Behind the in- 
firmities of the people they seek to hide their own deformities. 



